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standing these words of thy Gospel : ‘ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, neither 
shall they say “ Lo! here,” or “ Lo! there,” for 
behold the kingdom of God is within you.’ This 
I now experienced, since thou didst become my 
King and my heart thy kingdom, where thou 
dost reign a sovereign and doest all thy will... 
I slept not all that night, because thy love, oh 
my God, flowed in me like delicious oil, and 


At a certain time she proposed to me to go to 
the theatre with her. I refused to go, as, inde- 
pendently of my religious principles and feelings, 
I had never been in the habit of going to such 
places. The reason which I first gave to her 
for not acceding to her proposition, was of a do- 
mestic nature, namely, that my husband’s con- 
tinued indisposition made it inconvenient and 
improper for me. Not satisfied with this, she 
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it PHILADELPHIA. burned as a fire which was going to destroy all | continued to press me very earnestly to go with 

that was left of me in an instant. I found no|her. . . . . I told her that I entirely dis- 
e- Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to more those troublesome faults, or that reluctance approved of theatrical amusements, and that I 
: JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, to duty which formerly characterized me. They | regarded them as especially inconsistent with 


all disappeared, as being consumed like chaff 
in a great fire. . . Nothing was more easy 


No. 140 N. SrxTeentTH Street, Para. the duties of a Christian woman. . . . My 


remarks made such an impression on her that 











he Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | to me now than to practise prayer. . . For|she never visited such places afterward. But 
he now I had no sight but of Jesus Christ alone.” | our intercourse did not end here. I was once in 
y This great change took place in the summer of | company with her and another lady, who was 
ii “For THE FRIEND.” | 1668, when she was twenty years of age. With- | fond of talking, and had read the writings of 
se Madame Guyon. out neglecting in the least her duties toward her | the Christian fathers. They had much conver- 
of (Continued from page 302.) own family, she now became very assiduous in | sation with each other in relation to God. The 
- Madame Guyon had now been for nearly a} herlabors amongthe poorandsick. Her mother- | learned lady, as might be expected, talked very 
of year, an earnest seeker after the Truth, but she | in-law was afraid that her benevolent disposition | learnedly of Him. I must confess that this sort 

was still in a state of darkness and discourage- | would waste the family property, and this and | of merely intellectual and speculative conversa- 
en- ment. One more messenger of God came to her. | her habit of going frequently to church were | tion in relation to the Supreme Being was not 
nal He was a pious Franciscan whose name is un- | made use of to arouse jealousy and suspiciun on | much to my taste. I scarcely said anything, my 
‘ known. He came to her father’s house under | the part of her husband, whose increasing ill- | mind being drawn inwardly to silent and inward 
i. (a impression of duty, being a stranger in the} health added much to her cares. “My hus-| communion with the Great and Good Being, 
his neighborhood. There he found Claude de la} band,” she says, ‘“‘ was out of humor with my | about whom my friends werespeculating. They 
ate. Mothe ill, and his daughter nursing him. The| devotion. ‘ What!’ says he, ‘you love God so| at length left me. The next day the lady, with 
lity sick man was glad of the company and conver- | much that you love me no longer.’” At other} whom I had previously had some conversation, 
a sation of the pious Franciscan, but to his much | times, when left to his better nature, he insisted | came to see me. The Lord had touched her 

tried daughter the visit was especially memora- | on having her with him, and said to her, “ One| heart. She came as a penitent, as a seeker after 
tans ble. At her father’s suggestion Madame Guyon | sees plainly that you fever lose the presence of | religion ; she could hold out in her opposition 
eat, told to the Franciscan the story of her fruitless | God.” no longer. I at once attributed this remarkable 


fore efforts to find peace. When she had finished, 
at he said, “ Your effurts have been unsuccessful, 
aa Madame, because you have sought without, what 
you can only find within. Accustom yourself to 
seek God in your heart, and you will not fail to 
find Him.” It is not improbable that she had 
beard similar language before, but without un- 
derstanding it. Now the truth came home to 
el L. her soul with convincing power. She says in 
her autobiography : 


Her usual residence was a few miles out of 
Paris, and, in speaking of a visit to that city, 
she laments the faults into which she fell on ac- 
count of it. She says, “I relaxed in my usual 
religious exercises on account of the little time 
I had.” And again, “I did many things which 
I ought not to have done.” Among the things 
which she did were promenading on the streets 
with her friends, most of whom were irreligious 
persons. Not a very wicked thing, certainly, 


and sudden change to the conversation of our 
learned and speculative acquaintance. But she 
assured me that it was otherwise. She said it was 
not the other’s conversation which had affected 
her, but my silence, adding the remark that my 
silence had something in it which penetrated to 
the bottom of her soul, and that she could not 
relish the other’s discourse. After that time we 
spoke to each other with open hearts on the 
great subject. It was then that God left indel- 


ition 
Con- 





‘tal “Having said these words the Franciscan | but she acknowledges that she did it from the | ible impressions of grace on her soul, and she 
tings left me. They were to me like the stroke of a| pleasure she felt in seeing and being seen. She} continued so athirst for Him that she could 
Large dart, which pierced my heart asunder. I felt| also says that she was unduly pleased by the | scarcely endure to converse on any other sub- 
part at this instant deeply wounded with the love of | attentions of her friends. This she attributes to | ject.” 

— God—a wound so delightful that I desired it| vanity. Truly she must have had a tender con-| This lady soon after lost her husband, and 
i never might be healed. These words brought| science. Being deeply pained by the evidences | then most of her property. She continued in 
ad into my heart what I had been seeking, so many | of her unfaithfulness, she made haste to finish | the course which she had begun, and was most 
> will years; or rather they made me discover what | the business which had brought her to Paris, | closely attached to the friend who had been the 
A.M, | Was there, and which I did not enjoy for want | and flee from the temptations which she found | instrument of her conversion. 


when | Ofknowingit. Oh my Lord! thou wast in my 
cents, heart, and demanded only the turning of my 

mind inward, to make me feel thy presence. 
it Oh, Infinite Goodness! Thou wast so near, and 
. I ran hither and thither, seeking thee, and yet 
ers in | ‘Und thee not. My life was a burden to me, 


spread around her there. 

Near this time a circumstance occurred which 
shows how her life began to influence others. It 
is thus related in her autobiography, “ There 
was a lady of rank whom I sometimes visited. 
She took a particular liking to me, because, as 


(To be continued.) 





I grow weary of the perpetual spurring on 
God's people to service,—as if any father ever 
cared so much to have his children toiling for 
him as loving and trusting him,—and the more 











ye ad- and my happiness was within myself. I was| she was pleased to say, my person and manners|so as the God-possessed Christian invariably 
—s poor in the midst of riches, and ready to perish | were agreeable to her. She said that she ob- | does serve.— Anon. 

» on with hunger neara table plentifully spread and | served in me something extraordinary and un- . 
lent. *continual feast. Oh, beauty, ancient and new!| common. My impression is, that my spiritual How the fallen creature man needs the in- 







hy have I known thee so late? Alas, I sought | taste reacted upon my physical nature, and that 
thee where thou wast not, and did not seek thee | the inward attraction of my soul appeared on 
Where thou wast! It was for want of under-| my very countenance. ‘ 


terior light of God to strengthen his soul, and 
the promises of God to inspire his hope in every 
step of his pilgrimage. 
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How to Grow Roses. 

When planting a rose-bu-h, select a spot as 
sunny and airy as possible, and be careful that 
the ground is rich and well draived. A heavy 
or clay subsoil is peculiarly adapted to roses, 
and for enriching it nothing is so good as thor- 
oughly-rotted cow manure. Sandy soil is nearly 
as satisfactory as clay, but requires more ma- 
nure. 

In planting, the roses should be set somewhat 
deeper than they were in the pots, especially if 
they are budded or grafted plants, deep enough 
that the union may be below the surface of the 
soil. 

For a small collection of rose-bushes, a good- 
sized bed in a circular form, with the four sides 
scalloped toward the centre, would be desirable. 
This arrangement would enable the cultivator 
to reach all the plants without having to step 
on the bed. 

Roses may be planted either in the fall or 
spring, though I prefer the latter, Fifth and 
Sixth Months. There is less danger of a severe 
winter cutting back the shoots, or of alternate 
freezings and thawings exposing the unestab- 
lished roots. 

The beds should be protected from the north- 
west winds, and have a southern or eastern slope, 
if possible. 1t is a good plan to have the hybrid 
roses on the east side of a fence, and the hardier 
and free-growing climbers to cover the fence 
itself. Roses that are to be grown for the per- 
fection of their blooms should never be in close 
proximity to a building or trees. 

After planting, it is well to cover the beds 
with a light mulching of manure. This will be 
all the dressing they will require the first year. 
After the roots have become well established, 
fertilizers may be applied more liberally. Every 
fall, five or six inches of mulch should be placed 
on the beds—cow-manure, if obtainable—and in 
the spring as much of this dug into the ground 
as possible, and the residue raked up and car- 
ried away. 

The correct pruning of roses can only be 
learned by experience. Asa rule, the strong- 
growing plants should be pruned but little, while 
the weak growing sortsshould be pruned severely 
to induce vigorous growth. The proper time 
for pruning is late winter, or early spring before 
the sap commences to move. A summer prun- 
ing of many hybrid perpetuals after the June 
blooming induces the formation of buds for fall 
blooming. 

A common mistake with many is leaving the 
branching spray wood that has already flow- 
ered. This will never produce fine roses again. 

It is well to remove long stems when cutting 
flowers, if new wood is beginning to show at the 
base of the plant. Especially in the case of hy- 
brid perpetuals should these oldest branching 
stems be cut out if autumn flowers are desired. 
The older spray will not produce fine roses, 
while the weak and crowded growth affords a 
harborage for every rose- pest. 

Propagation may be accomplished by seeds, 
cuttings, layers, sports, division, budding and 
grafting, the last two methods being extensively 
used by nurserymen and florists, but for all- 
round results cuttings are most favored. They 
may be rooted at any time of the year, but for 
hardy roses | have found the old-fashioned 
method of inserting dormant shoots in the fall 
the most satisfactory. 

Cuttings should be made from the wood of 
the current year, which should be of medium 
strength and well-ripened. They may be cut 
from eight to ten inches in length and placed 


five or six inches deep in the ground. Care 
should be taken to tread around them tnor- 
oughly, in order that the frost may nut lift them 
out. 

If summer propagation is desired, the cuttings 
should be given a moist, shady place, and if 
there is an unused hotbed, with some remaining 
heat, so much the better. 

The care of tea-scented and other tender roses 
differs essentially from that given their hardy 
cousins. They are more generally propagated 
in summer, and are usually kept in pots, and 
shifted from one size to another as the ball of 
earth gets filled with roots. 

Roses in perfect health and vigor are less 
liable to attacks from insects than those that 
have been neglected and are stunted. The free 
use of clear water by syringing the plants daily 
is a preventive against insects. 

The aphis, or green fly, is easily destroyed by 
a solution made by steeping tobacco-stems in 
boiling water. Mildew may be checked by sul- 
phur or soot. Rose caterpillars and slugs are 
best destroyed by powdered hellebore. Rose- 
bugs can be killed by Paris-green dusted over 
the plants, but, as this is a dangerous poison, 
picking and burning is preferable-—Frank H. 
Sweet in The Independent. 


The Paper-Makers. 


One morning in early summer, while stand- 
ing beside an old rail fence, watching some cows 
that were cropping the grass, my attention was 
attracted by the peculiar movements of a wasp 
that settled on the rail beside me. The rail 
was covered with a light gray fuzz of woody 
fibre, beaten up from the decaying wood by the 
excessive soakings it had received from the long 
spring rains, and when the wasp had gathered 
as much of this as he could carry, he slowly flew 
away. In ashort time there were a dozen or 
more of those industrious pulp-gatherers at work 
on the old rail, and as fast as each of them ob- 
tained a load, away he flew in the direction of 
a clump of bushes that grew beside a small 
stream. 

My curiosity was aroused, and I determined 
to find out, if possible, what they were doing 
with such a quantity of fibre, and, approaching 
the thicket cautiously, I soon discovered them 
at work on a good-sized nest, which hung from 
the limb of a white beech sapling. I was able 
to get quite near it, for wasps are not apt to be 
quarrelsome if left alone. 

As fast as their loads were deposited, they flew 
down to the brook, and, “ having wet their whis- 
tles,” returned to the nest and set about beating 
the fibre into a thin sheet, which was so deftly 
joined to the main body of the nest that the 
jointure was imperceptible. There was a con- 
stant throng of workers coming and going, the 
objective points being the nest, the old fence 
and the brook, and while each addition to the 
structure was only the tiniest mite, yet it grew 
perceptibly under the united efforts of those 
little builders.— Our Animal Frie «ds. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Qur Annual Assembly. 

“The great ‘I Am,’ the King of Zion, still 
reigns and will reign to the overthrow of all his 
enemies, and He alone is equal to take care of 
his Church, and to overrule all things for the 
good of his little dependent ones.” 

The above, written by John Barclay, has been 


to see what little part of the great whole ou 
Heavenly Father designs us to fill. Not idly 
looking on or criticizing others, but seeking 
be closely centered in unto Him who was not to 
be heard “ in the earthquake” or “ in the fire.” 
but in a “still, small voice.” There is not one 
useless stone in the Lord’s house, not one idle 
servant in his vineyard, and there is no way 
more effectual in drawing down the blessed pres. 
ence of our dear Master than a living, prayerful 
exercise of soul before Him, or in simplicity, 
faithfully doing his will vocally as He reveals it 
to us. 

As the Church is thus gathered under the 
leadership of ber holy Head, may we not be 
lieve that our Annual Assembly will tend to 
the spread of his cause and hingiom in the 
earth and to the upbuilding of his Church, 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


“The next morning they were favored with 
a short season of solemn communion, in which 
they were given to believe that the name of the 
Lord would be their strong tower. Their libe 
ration, in fact, was near, for their envious jailor, 
finding probably no excuse for longer detaining 
them, suffered them to depart, but sent the gen- 
darme to guard them as far as Berlenburg. The 
man proved to be an excellent guide, and being 
eager to bring them to the magistrate of that 
town, where they could be more effectually 
checked in their schismatic object, he was very 
useful in shouldering the carriage when they 
came to a stand in the miserable roads. 

“ The town of Berlenburg presented a dismal 
spectacle, the greater part having recently been 
burned down, so that they had some difficulty 
in making their way through the ruins. They 
were subjected to no delay at the custom-house, 
but, befure being allowed to go to an inn, were 
conducted by the gendarme to the castle, to be 
examined by the ‘ Landrath,’ or magistrate, 
While John Yeardley and William Seebohm 
were taken into the justice-chamber, Martha 
Savory and Martha Towell remained in the 
carriage, where they were presently surrounded 
by a crowd, who gazed with astonishment at 
their equipage, no such vehicle having been seen 
in the town fur many years, and probably never 
any persons in such attire. Being weary of 
waiting, and anxious to know the result of the 
examination, they left thecarriage and ascended 
to the magistrate’s room. They were politely 
received, and arrived just as he had concluded 
the examination and was declaring the Friends 
entirely free from the requisitions of the law. 


The letters of recommendation which they pre - 


sented were very helpful in procuring this re 
sult. At the Landrath’s request, they stated the 
object of their journey, and the reasons which 
had induced them to deviate from the route de- 
scribed in the passports, of all which he caused 
a note to be taken. At the conclusion he po 
litely dismissed them with the salutation, ‘Go 
where you will, in God’s name,’ and the abashet 
and disapp inted gendarme was obliged to 1mr 
tate his superior and make them a parting bow. 
The magistrate referred them to two of the cill- 
zens for information regarding the Separatist, 
but remarked that he considered a visit to 
Sewartzenan at that critical moment would not 
be without danger. 

“One of the persons on whom the Landrath 
recommended the Friends to call was the In 


remembered, in the near approach of our Yearly | spector of the Lutheran or State Church of the 
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they received a visit from this personage. Wish- 
ing to act with entire openness, they infurmed 
him of their desire to see the Separatists, aud 
jnvited him to accompany them. He gave them 
the names of several with whom they might 
freely have intercourse. As the interview pro- 
ceeded, mutual confidence increased, particularly 
after reading their certificates, and the inspector 
expressed himself gratified with the liberality 
entertained by Friends towards people of other 
religious persuasions, 

“Jt snowed all the next day, and the roads 
were deep in water, so that M.S. and M. T. re- 
mained in-doors; but J. Y. and W.S. walked 
to Homburgshausen, a village about a mile and 
ahalf from Berlenburg, to call upon an aged 
man, a Separatist of the old connection. He 
had heard of their arrival, and was overjoyed 
tosee them. He looked upon it as a providen- 
tial occurrence that they should have been sent 
there at that juncture. His forefathers, he said, 
had been setiled there many years, and had 
hitherto enjoyed liberty of conscience, but now 
he feared they were about to be deprived of that 

rivilege. Before the Friends left Berlenburg, 

he called at their inn with several more of his 
society. He appeared to be a truly pious man, 
and looked, they say, exactly like ‘a good old 
Friend.” He declared himself to be fully con- 
vinced of the value of silent worship, but said 
that their people in general were not prepared 
to adopt it. However, they rejected outward 
baptism, and the use of bread and wine, and 
refused to bear arms. He had been many times 
summoued before the magistrates to be exam- 
ined upon his religious belief. On one of these 
occasions the Landrath asked why he did not 
have his children baptized. He answered that if 
he was to conform to these ceremonies, it would 
be as though he had received a sealed letter in 
which nothing was written. He and his people 
were solicitous with the Friends to have a meet- 
ing with them, but the minds of John Yeardley 
and his companions were pre-occupied with a 
desire first to see the New Separatists, who were 
then under persecution, and they did not think 
it proper to accede to the request. 

“In reply to a message which they sent to 
some of the new society, they received, through 
& young woman (for the men were afraid to 
come to the inn), a pressing invitation to visit 
some of them who lived in a retired spot called 
Sche!lershammer, not far distant. They imme- 
diately accepted theinvitation. The road, which 
was impassable for a carriage, was covered with 
mud and water. They were received into a very 
humble dwelling by a pious young man and his 
family, with whom also they found some of the 
New Separatists from Schwartzenau. On sitting 
down with this company, the restraining pres- 
ence of the Lord was felt, under which they re- 
mained some time in silence. Then the poor 
people opened to them their situation with hu- 
mility and freedom. The young man above- 
Mentioned had just drawn up a statement of 
their religious principles, which had been sent 
to the authorities. This statement he showed to 
the Friends, as also a letter to the King of Prus- 
sla, which had been prepared by one of their 
ministers, but which, from its lofty assumption 
of prophetic authority, they could not approve. 

hese people called their ministers, Jnstruments, 
and they had fallen into the specious error of 
attributing to their effusions, whether spoken or 
Written, equal authority with the Holy Scrip- 
tures. On other points their principles resembled 
those of Friends—as the disuse of outward cere- 
Monies and of oaths, and their testimony against 
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war. It was on these accounts that they were 
| persecuted. They appeared to dwell under the 
cross of Christ, and to live in much quietness of 
spirit. Uuder the existing circumstances, the 
Friends did not feel bound to appoint a general 
religious meeting with these people. They con- 
tented themselves, therefore, with unfolding their 
sentiments in conversation, giving them books, 
and, before they left Berlenburg, addressing them 
by letter, in which they enlarged particularly 
on the subject of the ministry. They also left 
some copies of their Friends’ books with the old 
society, and both parties declared their belief 
that the visit they had received was in the order 
of Divine Providence, and took leave of them 
in love and confidence. 

“ The friends quitted Berlenburg on the 9th 
of the Eleventh Month, and proceeded towards 
Frankfort. After a day’s journey over bad roads, 
they were glad to find themselves once more 
on the chaussée. They arrived on the 11th at 
Frankfort, where they called on a few pious in- 
dividuals, but stayed a very short time in the 
city, being desirous of visiting some old and New 
Separatists at Lieblose, near Gelnhausen, about 
twenty-four miles from Frankfort. 

“ The next morning they accordingly went to 
Gelnhausen, and had social interviews with mem- 
bers of both associations, but failed to make use 
of the opportunity they had of holding a meet- 
ing for worship with the Old Separatists, which 
they afterwards regretted.” 

To be continued. 


Some Wonderful Changes. 


Have you ever walked in the country in the 
spring, delighted to find the first flowers, hunt- 
ing under the dead brown leaves for the snow- 
drops and arbutus? Have you eagerly watched 
the pussy-willows, and the catkias, and buds on 
the trees, all getting ready to burst forth into 
leaves and flowers? All seem to tell you that 
spring is come, and that, after its long wintry 
nap, the earth is awake again, bright and beau- 
tiful. As we rejoice in the lovely plants, we 
must remember that the animal world has not 
been idle; fur wonderful preparations have gone 
on there. 

Look into that little stream, so bright and 
bubbling. See that tall, coarse grass; notice 
that it has something attached to it, seeming 
like pieces of clear jelly with little black specks 
through it. Ah! that is just what I am look- 
ing for. Gather some of that grass with those 
pieces of jelly on it; put it carefully into that 
preserve jar, which is full of water ; take it home, 
place it in a glass bowl,—or aquarium, if you 
have one,—and you will have something to 
amuse and instruct you for weeks. But you 
must watch it closely. 

In a few days you will notice that it has 
broken into pieces, and that a black speck is in 
the centre of each piece of jelly. Frogs do not 
lay eggs, but these are similar to eggs; for the 
black speck is the new little life, and the soft 
jelly around it protects it from injury, and also 
serves for food for the tiny baby. In a few days 
the specks grow larger, and wriggle about in the 
water; then we notice a black head at one end, 
a flat tail at the other end. What are these 
little creatures? Not frogs, no; but tadpoles. 
For, curiously enough, although a frog can live 
on land, its young ones cannot, but must live 
in the water; in fact, unless you had been told, 
you would never guess that tadpoles are baby 
frogs,—for they are entirely unlike in looks, 
habits, and manners. 

As the tadpoles grow a little larger, each one 
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has a tiny bunch of feathers hanging from the 
side of its head. These are called outside gills, 
and help in breathing. As the tadpoles grow 
larger, these shrink away, and they breat.e by 
taking water in the mouth, and letting it run 
out through the slits near the neck. This is the 
way that fish breathe, and at this stage of the 
tudpole’s life it looks like a fish, lives like a fish, 
acts like a fish,—indeed, one might almost call 
ita fish. But the tadpole’s life is full of change, 
and we must watch closely to see all of the won- 
derful things that happen to it. 

Some day we suddenly discover its eyes and 
nostrils; nuw there are two lumps on the sides 
of its body. Is the tadpole sick ? is it swollen? 
Watch and wait. The lumps grow larger, and, 
as we hurry to the jar one morning, we find that 
two hind legs have grown, and that its tail is 
getting shorter and shorter, in fact shrinking 
away. But the tadpole doesn’t seem to care, 
and no wonder; for in another week, before its 
tail has entirely disappeared, it has two more 
legs,—its front ones. So, with four legs and a 
flat little tail, our pet seems well provided for 
swimming; but the little fellow seems tired of 
living under the water, and up he comes to the 
surface, and swallows big mouthfuls of air,— 
for even its mouth has changed its shape and 
grown larger. 

Besides all these external or outside changes, 
which we have plainly seen, there have been 
just as marvellous changes within, which we 
could not see. Its heart has grown larger, and 
it has developed a pair of lungs. So it has 
changed entirely. An animal with lungs must 
breathe air, hence it comes up out of the water 
to get it. Then it finds that such long hind 
legs are fine things for jumping, and so it jumps, 
sometimes right out of the water; so, not to lose 
our pets, it is well to put a piece of mosquito- 
netting over the jar. Put a little piece of flat 
board, that will float, on top of the water, and 
the tad will sit on it for hours, winking and 
blinking. 

But look at it now. It doesn’t look like a 
tadpole. And, indeed, it would be offended to 
be called one, for it is really a frog now, and 
ready to live the life of a frog. It needs less 
water, and a few stones would be a great plea- 
sure to it. Its food is different, for now it will 
uot care for what it enjoyed when it was a baby 
tadpole. Ob, no! But it would like a fly, and, 
as one buzzes past, it darts out his funny tongue, 
and quickly curls it over again, swallows his 
fuod, and watches for its next meal. 

In the winter, frogs generally sink down to 
the bottom of the ponds, and remain torpid ; 
that is, they have a long, long sleep, and wake 
again in the spring with voice fresh, although a 
little hoarse somegimes, but all ready for their 
nightly concerts ahd serenades. And I am sure 
you have all heard them singing their songs, 
“Cochunk” and “ Break your back.” 

Is it not wonderful how a frog lives and grows, 
and how the babies are so different from their 
parents? Ah! children, it is so with you; for 
few can tell by looking at a baby how 1t will 
look when it grows up to be a man or woman. 
How many changes must occur which we shall 
see,— whether its heart is good and pure, whether 
that too must be changed! But as God watches 
over all his works, plants and animals, we know 
that surely He will watch overus, whom He loves 
better than all else, and that, if we try to help 
ourselves, He will help us to he good, pure, and 
true.—Ella Jacobs, in S. 8. Times. 





Home is where the heart is. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds, 

Ail times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 

Gazing back to this far-looming hour, 

Say, “ Then the time when men were truly men; 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 

Of new conditions ; conquering civic wrong ; 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives; 

Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s and their song’ ; 

Defying leagued fraud with single truth; 

Not fearing loss, and daring to be pure, 

When error through the land raged like a pest 

They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind 

By wisdom drawn from old, and counsel sane; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave death for man, so nobly gave they Life; 

Those the great days, and that the Heroic Age.” 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Approach of Universal Peace. 


Swords are not to be thrown away ; they are 
to be beaten into pruning hooks. The spear is 
not to be wasted; it is to be made an instru- 
ment of industry. In other words, when the 
equity of the gospel shall come, as it is declared 
that it shall come, all the resources that are 
now swallowed up in military affairs shall 
be turned toward the civilization, the edu- 
cation, and the comfort of the people. The 
ratio of civilization will be found to be just in 
proportion to the difference that exists between 
the use of physical force for managing men, 
and the use of physical force for the controlling 
of nature in the interest of mankind. 

The time is near at hand when there will be 
an organization of nations for the peace of the 
world. We are educating, step by step, in that 
direction. For the last half century there has 
been a real and distinct approach toward a 
higher and better mode of settling national dis- 
putes than by war. Arbitration, which has 
already noble illustrations of its effectiveness, 
tends more and more to development and growth. 
But with it, there must be an overhanging pub- 
lic sentiment, an educated conscience, and an 
educated judgment of that source from which 
all real power in a nation comes through the 
common people. 

Power resides in the mass of the people. How- 
ever many wise thoughts, or treatises, or laws 
we may have on the subject of war, and how- 
ever much it may be the desire of rulers and 
good men to have peace, the monster of war 
will not be controlled until the power which 
comes from a real educated conviction of the 
common people is on the side of peace. If they 
mean war, you cannot stop it. If they mean 
peace, you cannot inflame it. While it is true 
that within a comparative recent period, war 
has been popular with the bulk of the nations; 
and the masses of men have, in the whole, been 
in favor of anything that should carry nations 
into war; yet there is a tendency beginning to 
show itself in the other direction. I believe 
the time is near when men are going to make 
a stand from which they will not retreat; the 
point from which the great mass of laboring 
men, through Christianity, will be educated by 
the gospel of peace to hate war; and from that 
point we shall gain, at last, ascendency over one 
of the direst evils that ever afflicted mankind. 
—By J. P. Miller, Pastor of United Brethren 
Church. 


THE true Christian religion is simple. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Augustine and His Age. 


WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 


The epoch in which Augustine flourished was 
one of the most momentous in political and ec- 
clesiastical history. The student of the first 
centuries of Christian annals is impressed with 
the strong influence he exercised upon his day, 
and with the great changes in church practice 
and discipline which he advocated or established. 
The lessons to be learned from a review of his 
life and age are valuable to us of the present 
day. They teach how easily splendid talents 
and spiritual gifts may sometimes become the 
servants of prejudice, or misused intellectual 
activity. Thus Augustine, whilst earnestly con- 
tending for the faith, and vigorously building 
up with one hand, was also linking errors to the 
pure religion of Jesus, and no less industriously 
pulling it down with the other. 

Let us superficially examine the social and 
religious conditions which obtained in the civ- 
ilized world, preceding and during the fourth 
century. 

The ascension of Christ had been followed by 
a remarkable outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
which He had promised would come after his 
departure. Under its powerful influence the 
handful of believers had rapidly multiplied. 
History shows that the nearer Christ’s people 
get to Him, the more do they become, by virtue 
of his presence and power, a proselyting people. 
Thus, those who immediately succeeded his in- 
carnation were unwearied in physical and men- 
tal labor when proclaiming the redemption that 
comes by Him. The simplicity of their doctrines 
and practices were no less remarkable. But 
gradually dissertations, dogmas, creeds, human 
interpretations of spiritual truths, and attention 
to, and arguing about, rites and usages, all de- 
plorably took the place of attention to the in- 
ward work of grace, which Jesus had inculcated 
at the beginning. 

The Apostolic age had witnessed Christians 
protesting that war was wrong. The Augustinian 
age saw them often enrolled in the Emperor's 
armies, or contending with one another. The 
former age witnessed them very simple in their 
attire and language. The latter saw them fol- 
lowing the pride-creating customs of the pagan 
world about them. The early Christians had 
occasionally suffered death for refusing to take 
oaths—the period of which I speak discovers 
them often swearing allegiance to the civil or 
ecclesiastical authorities. The first century had 
been fruitful in testimonies against festivities, 
banquetings and public games. But by the 
fourth century the rich Christian frequently 
vied with his heathen neighbor in shameful ex- 
travagance. The church conferences were ac- 
companied by banquets of the clergy. The 
faithful ministers had all too often to complain 
that many professing followers of Christ par- 
ticipated in the degrading sports of the theatre 
and arena. 

When our Lord had left his first disciples, 
they were content to meet for worship in any 
suitable apartment which had not been appoint- 
ed therefor by human dedication. But as time 
progressed, the idea crept in that places of wor- 
ship were, as such, sacred. The wealthier con- 
verts were urged by the priests, that donations 
towards elaborate places of worship would in 
some way help atone for sin. After the con- 
version of the emperor Constantine, the author- 
ity of the state was directed towards changing 
the ancient pagan temples into edifices for the 
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uses of the extending faith. But this righteous 
action was accompanied by unfortunate result, 
The half-taught converts demanded a continy. 
ance of the sensuous attractions connected with 
the homage of their old-time deities. So by de. 
grees, rites and ceremonies appealing to the 
senses were introduced, and became the subject 
of bitter discussion or misdirected veneration, 

The first generation of disciples had in wor 
ship confined their exercises to preaching, pray: 
ers and hymns. These were frequently sue 
ceeded by the agape or love-feast, at which 
broken bread was eaten, without any spiritual 
significance. But these simple methods were 
succeeded by a gradually increasing sacrament 
alism. The ministry often degenerated into long 
theological discourses, wherein ripe scholarshi 
of the eastern schools satisfied the culture of 
critical congregations. The vanity of the preach. 
er was often raised by tumultuous applause. The 
vestments of the clergy, the services of gold and 
silver, the burning incense— borrowed from pa 
gan rites—the carved stones, and crosses, and 
images, all tended to lead men away from the 
deep spiritual worship which the Saviour and 
his early followers had taught. 

The “eucharist” had by the time of which I 
speak, taken the place of the simple love-feast, 
The bread and wine were duly consecrated ; and 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, wrote in A. D, 341, 
“TI adjure you, my brethren, not to consider 
them any more as common bread and wine, 
since they are the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ.” The unquestioned intent of the words 
of Jesus was sadly misapplied. The ideas re 
garding his language when He spoke of eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood, became almost 
totally material. Thus, the true spiritual com- 
munion and the real feeding of the immortal 
soul upon Him the heavenly bread, was lost 
sight of. They were substituted for a ritualistie 
practice, which could not in itself supply the 
real needs of the seeking soul, or develop the 
life that is hid with Christ in God. 

The rite of baptism had also forced itself to 
the front as a cardinal usage of the church. 
Formerly baptism had been largely optional. 
The successors of the apostles never insisted that 
immersion or sprinkling with water were neces 
sary. Their efforts were directed to spreading 
the sweet, new gospel—not refusing to baptiz 
when it was requested—but preaching that the 
old Jewish rite had only been a symbol of the 
washing of the Holy Spirit which was to come. 
But this natural understanding of a simple faith 
broke down before the materialistic interpreting 
of spiritual truths in a grossly materialistic age. 
Once having acquired the notion that outwardly 
applied water could help wash away the hidden 
sins of the heart, there developed no end to the 
errors and difficulties that surrounded the prac 
tice. It became the subject of speculation 
controversy, as different parties advocated théit 
own methods of accomplishing it. Above all, 
the pastors by claiming to be alone authorized 
to administer it, were the more firmly fastened 
in their priestly assumptions. 

And how about the ministers themselves? In 
the primitive days all believers had been on the 
same level; there had been no division into 
clergy and laity. Men and women prophesi 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit; and 
whilst highly regarded for their work's sake, 
assumed no authority or dignity over theif 
brothers or sisters in Christ. The Fathers ex 
plicitly condemned the thought that the minis 
terial office was a profession. The student of 
early church history finds this was so. Ha 
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says, “ The bishops and presbyters of those early 
days kept banks, practised medicine, wrought 
assilversmiths, tended sheep, or sold their goods 
jn the open market. They were men of the 
world taking part in the ordinary business of 
life.” 


To hearts on Him believing, with waiting and with | to Yukon by steamer, and there put at once into 


active service transporting supplies to the hun- 
gry miners. 

The reindeer to the Laplander is ox, cow, 
sheep and horse in one animal. The milk is 
the chief support of the owner and his family, 
and as a draught animal the reindeer has speed 
and endurance, and can travel on snow better 
than any other animal that man can domesti- 
cate. The ordinary weight that the compara- 
tively small creature can draw is about 240 
pounds, and hisspeed reaches eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour, and his endurance is amazing. 
The reindeer can go 150 miles in nineteen hours. 
There is a portrait of one in Sweden which went 
800 miles in forty-eight hours, carrying an officer 
with important dispatches, and, according to the 
story, which some authorities claim is credible, 
it dropped dead immediately after accomplishing 
the feat. 

The clothing made of the skin of the reindeer 
is so impervious to the cold that, according to 
Dr. Richardson, one dressed in it and having a 
blanket of the same kind, can lie down on the 
snow in the most intense cold of an Arctic win- 
ter’s night and be comfortable. The meat of 
the reindeer equals the venison of the best fallow 
deer of the English parks. Alaska has an abund- 
ance of the same kind of moss upon which the 
reindeer lives. We shall be much interested to 
know if these animals can hold their own against 
the Eskimo dogs in the northern parts. The 
dehorned ones will be protected, of course, by 
their attendants. Another ship has brought 
over 500 more for speculation. There is com- 
paratively little doubt that the shores of North 
America and Asia were once nearer than they 
are now. 

Take it all in all, this enterprise suggests many 
interesting reflections in natural science, history 
and modern civilization.— Christian Advocate. 


prayer, 
The grave hath lost its terrors, his glory shineth there. 
A. M. Smith. 





President McKinley. 


Be there peace or war, the nation has been 
placed under the most profound obligation to 
the President. It has been no easy task for a 
single man to face both Houses of Congress, 
heated as they have been and holding as they 
do the power of declaring war, and iusist that 
war was such a great evil that it must be avoided 
unless the nation’s duty to humanity could be 
discharged in no other way. The great heart 
of the nation supports and sympathizes with a 
man strong enough not to forget, in the storm of 
passion, that peace-makingis blessed. The deeper 
emotions of a great nation often remain unex- 
ee But the President has had constant 

nowledge of the vaporings of the irresponsible 
froth and scum, ready to shed blood or to do 
anything else for excitement or gain. 

Whatever may be the result, thanks to the 
President, the country can now move forward 
with a clear conscience and united purpose. If 
through his efforts more than a million people 
should find freedom and happiness without 
further loss of a drop of American blood, there 
could be no greater achievement for man or 
nation. Whilst the glory or excitement of war 
is uppermost in the public mind no thought is 
given to its horrors ; when the supreme test shal] 
come, however, the only thing that will make 
victory worth achieving will be the conscious- 
ness that our cause is just.—Selected. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE PASSOVER. 


Dark the night closed over Egypt, 
And the peasant and the king 
Waited with a dread foreboding, 
What the midnight hours should bring. 


For a mandate had been given 
By a more than mortal Power 

That the first-born of all Egypt 
Perish at the midnight hour. 


But to Israel's weary bondmen 
This the warning from on high, 
They should wait within their portals, 
Lest their little ones should die. 


Watch, with blood upon their lintels, 
Watch, with fasting and with prayer, 

That the dark death-angel, seeing, 
Should not stop or enter there. 


Deeper, darker grew the midnight, 
Till it seemed the wing of death, 
And the breeze came from the desert, 

Like a pestilential breath. 


There was grief in hut and palace; 
Mournings, wailings, long and loud, 

Changed the music and the dancing 
To the death-dirge and the shroud. 


In the kingly hall resplendent, 
On a couch of ivory spread, 

Cold and fair as sculptured marble, 
Lay the first-born and the dead. 





And the gorgeous silken hangings 
In the perfumed breezes swayed, 
As the wail of utter anguish 
Spoke of judgments lung delayed. 


The Importation of Reindeer. 


At New York, a few days ago, arrived from 
Arctic Lapland 537 reindeer and 113 human 
immigrants, who will not be compelled to be 
inspected as to their qualifications for entering 
this country. The 113 consist of Laplanders, 
Finns and Norwegians, whose business it is to 
take care of the reindeer. The steamer Mani- 
toba, on which they came, also brought 518 
reindeer-sleds, 511 sets of harness, and 3,000 or 
4,000 bags of moss to feed the reindeer. Among 
the immigrants were six bridal couples, married 
just before they came. 

This importation is by the Government of the 
United States, which is carrying out the plans 
suggested by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Presby- 
terian missionary in Alaska and last Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. The idea is to stock Alaska with rein- 
deer. Before going on board the reindeer were 
dehorned. Only one died during the journey of 
four thousand miles from Lapland, and that re- 
sulted from injuries received in fighting. If 
they had kept their horns probably half of them 
would have been dead. 

Among the caretakers is Balto, a Lapp, who 
crossed Greenland with Nansen, and proudly 
sports a silver medal conferred upon him by 
Oscar IL., King of Sweden and Norway, in re- 
cognition of his services. Paulsen, a Norwegian, 
has three prizes from King Oscar—two medals 
and a silver pitcher—for skill in rifle-shooting, 
and Staglogaro, a Finn, has the distinction of 
having been the northernmost mail-carrier in 
the world. For eight years he carried the mail 
on his back to North Cape, Norway, traveliing 
on Skees—Norwegian snowshoes. 

The Government has a contract with lines of 
railway to take the reindeer to Seattle, reserving 
the right at any time to stop the train and rest 
the animals. From there they are to be taken 


Then, the king, in fear and terror, 
Bade the Hebrews, one and all, 

Get them forth into the desert, 
There to worship at God’s call. 





Delaware Shad. 


Delaware shad have always been looked upon, 
by Philadelphians particularly, as the finest 
flavored fish of the kind taken from any river 
in the Union. Therefore, epicures welcome the 
announcement that the shad is now beginning 
its annual entry into the Delaware, and that a 
few made their appearance last week in the 
city market. The movements of the shad are 
of much interest and more mystery to ichthy- 
ologists and fish culturists. Beyond the period 
when the fish is in the river, almost absolutely 
nothing is known of its habits. It belongs to 
a class known as anadromous fishes, that is, 
those whose home is in the sea, but come into 
fresh water to spawn. From the time the egg 
is deposited, to the time the fish reaches matur- 
ity and becomes a spawner, there is a period of 
three years, and the first five or six months of 
this only are spent in fresh water. 

When the water of the Delaware in the 
spring reaches a temperature of 60 degrees or 
over, the shad enter from the sea, in great 
schools, the males first and the females about 
two weeks later. It was supposed fur some 
years that the males entered first in order to 
find suitable nesting places, but this assumption 
is now known to be false from the discovery 
that the shad does not make a nest, as many 
other species of fish do, and the real reason of 
their appearing first must remain for the pres- 
ent, at least, as one of the many mysteries which 
surround the movements of this fine food fish. 

The spawning grounds of the shad are the 
large pools in the Delaware above Trenton to 


Ah! how well we know the story 
Of their wanderings far and wide 
Through the scorched and barren desert 
And by Horeb’s mountain side. 


Reached at last the Land of Promise, 
There they kept in sacred fear 

A memorial of deliverance 
When Jehovah’s power was near, 


God did not forsake his people, 
Though He chastened oft and sore, 
And as great in love and mercy 
Still remaineth evermore. 





Long, long ages passed away, and in an humble hall 
Gather the chosen twelve and the kingly One of all. 
The feast is spread before them, the cup of wine is 


passed. 
This is the Lord’s Passover, the greatest and the last. 


Slain from the world’s foundation, the pure and spot- 
less One, 

A sacrifice for sinfulness, He who no sin hath done. 

Oh, hour of sweet communion with those He loved 
apart, 

His words of deep compassion have touched each 
faithful heart. 


This strange and wondrous meaning they scarcely 
comprehend ; 

How could they dream love’s tragedy so near its glori- 
ous end. 

This is the law’s fulfilment, all types and shadows flee, 

And now the better covenant hath come to you and 
me. 


Christ’s kingdom in the spirit, his power to seek and 
save, 

Oh, blest interpretations his death and sufferings gave, 

And we who hear the teachings and with our Lord 
partake 

Perpetual the Passover his life to us will make. 
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the headwaters, and it is for this reason that the 
erection of dams in the river would destroy the 
fisheries in a very few years. It is true that 
there are also spawning grounds at the head of 
Timber Creek and a few other streams below 
Trenton, tributary to the Delaware, but they 
are of very small extent, and could not begin 
to accommodate the number of fish which come 
in from the sea every year. The average female 
shad depo.its about 30,000 eggs, although a very 
large one may deposit anywhere from 60,000 to 
90,000 eggs. Of these it is estimated that not 
more than 10 per cent. are hatched, the re- 
mainder either not being fertilized or else are 
destroyed by the many other fish in the river. 
Of those left it is estimated that 90 per cent. 
are devoured. Thus out of 30,000 eggs laid 
only about twenty five or thirty young fish 
reach the sea in safety. It is in the hatching 
of shad that man outdoes Nature, for out of 
every 30,000 eggs, man, by artificial methods, 
can cause 90 per cent. to be hatched against 
the 10 per cent. of Nature. The young, arti- 
ficially hatched, muet be placed almost imme 
diately in the natural breeding grounds, and 
assuming that 90 per cent. of these little crea- 
tures will be devoured by larger fish, there will 
still remain 2,700 to reach the sea, against 
twenty-five or thirty by natural hatching. It 
may be stated here that in consequence of the 
greatly increased demand within the last few 
years, if it were not for artificial hatching, the 
shad would by this time have almost disap- 
peared from the Delaware and from all other 
streams, for that matter. 

After hatching the young shad grow very 
rapidly, feeding on small flies and water ani- 
malcule. By September they are from three 
to four inches long, and then as the water grows 
colder they begin making their way in vast 
schools to the sea. As soon as they reach deep 
water all trace of them is lost. At one time it 
was supposed that they, as well as those of all 
the other rivers on the Atlantic coast, went to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and that as spring ap- 
proached the mature ones started northwardly 
in countless millions, dropping detachments at 
the mouths of rivers on the way up. This was 
a very pretty theory, but, unfortunately, is thor- 
oughly exploded. It is now thought that the 
young and old shad, after leaving the spawning 
ground, go into the deep water outside the river 
in which they were born. 

It may be interesting to know that the United 
States and the Penusylvania Fish Commissions 
for several years past have been hatching and 
planting annually from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
shad in the Delaware river, and that the yearly 
catch of the mature of this fish is over 5,000,000 
in the river itself, and more than 1,000,000 in 
Delaware Bay. This represents more than a 
million and a half of dollars, and more than 
half a million dollars to the fishermen. Before 
the work of artificial hatching was regularly 
undertaken by the National and State Govern- 
ments, the value of the shad industry in the 
Delaware river had fallen to less than $80,000 
a year. Under the circumstances it would be 
a deep misfortune if the States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey and the United States were to 
permit the erection of dams or of any obstruc- 
tions which would destroy the shad industry. 
Fortunately there is no prospect of the con- 
summation of such a disaster, although selfish, 
corporate interests biennially make efforts to 
secure the right to build such obstructions.— 
Public Ledger. 


’T1s dangerous to get over tender impressions. 










































Attitude of the Friends. 


To the Editor of The Morning News, Wilmington: 

As the lawfulness of war has been promi- 
nently brought to public notice by the efforts 
of the peace societies to turn the popular tide 
of feeling that has been running so strongly in 
its favor, into pacific counsels and channels, it 
seems but just that the advocates of peace should 
endeavor to place their principles and practices 
in a clear light before others; that their posi- 
tion may be understood and they justified as 
citizens of the nation and members of the com- 
munities in which they live. If we go to no 
higher standard than that of humane ethics, 
much more can be said for the reasonableness 
of a peaceable adjustment of all national and 
international dissensions, than can be claimed 
for the arbitrament of war. 

But it is as a member of the Society of Friends, 
which has made a consistent effort to carry out 
the law of Christ during its existence of two 
hundred and fifty years, that I now write. 

We readily admit that previous to the era of 
Jesus Christ war was allowed (because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts we may reasonably 
believe, as divorce was allowed), by the law of 
Moses. But since the coming of Him, upon 
the advent of whose rule it was predicted that 
men should beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, a new com- 
mandment has been given, viz: That the fol- 
lowers of Christ should love one another. In- 
stead of the maxim, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy,” we are enjoined 
to love our enemies. For that of “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” “ Resist not 
evil,” is substituted. In this way all that can 
be educed in favor of war and revenge from 
the history of the old dispensation is overruled 
and annulled. Christians are to be governed 
by Christ’s law as being a higher law than any 
enacted by men. In non-resistance we copy his 
example; in refusing to bear arms, that of the 
early Christians; of whom it has been well 
said: “It is as easy to obscure the sun at mid- 
day as to deny that the primitive Christians 
denounced all revenge and war.” If confronted 
with the question: How do you propose to gov- 
ern a nation and maintain its existence? we 
can best answer: that taking Him who formed 
the earth and the worlds at his word, we could 
trust Him and neither learn war nor make any 
preparation for it. If invaded it is possible 
that loss of life and property would ensue; but 
it is not probable that either would be as great 
as the prosecution of war and the preparation 
for it have been. 

The history of Friends clearly shows that 
civil rights and religious freedom have been 
made secure by protest and patient suffering. 
William Penn’s holy experiment positively 
proved that a government can be prosperously 
conducted upon a basis of unarmed peace. 

Well authenticated events in time of war 
have demonstrated Providential protection of 
non-combatants. So that on the side of human 
argument we have proof of the safety of a 
peace policy. 

That some who range themselves on the side 
of peace should be tempted to assume the posi- 
tion of avengers of wrong by a resort to furce 
is no matter for wonder when we know that the 
common standard of honor by the resentment 
of injury is so nearly universally prevalent. 
There have occurred, however, within the his- 
tory of our own times, instances of men endur- 
ing much hardship for the sake of a good con- 
science toward the God of peace. In short a 


which Unitarianism was best known. | 
treme developments it denies the divinity of our 


consistent Christian course leads us to suffer 
and not to resist evil. 


The Friends therefore advocate peace at all 


times at the price of the favor of God; risking 
everything in his hands. 


JONATHAN E. Ruoaps, 
WILMineTON, Fourth Mo. 11th, 1898. 





Man’s Deatn Rate.—Two hundred years 


ago the yearly death rate was eighty in a thous. 
and; acentury later it was thirty-one in a thous 
and ; in 1880 it was twenty-three in a thousand; 
in the United States it is now about fourteen 
per thousand, while the death rate of the Jews 
in the United States is about seven per thousand, 
The average age of man in the sixteenth century 
at death was eighteen years; it is now forty-one 
years, 
much longer. In the town of Goshen, Mase, 
during twenty years, the average age at death 
was more than sixty years.—Selected. 


Ministers of the Gospel and farmers liye 





THE regulation of the heart will do more for 


us than the reasonings of the head. 





Religious Notes. 
The truth is that in these days “ Christian ” is 


almost as loose and indefinite a word as “ gentle. 
men,” and the necessary preliminary to a cuncla- 
sion as to whom it fits would be an accurate deter- 
mination of its significance—Mechanicsburg Fres 
Press. 





Carroll D. Wright, the United States Commis- 


siover of Labor, writes: 


“*T believe that in the adoption of the philoso- 


phy of the religion of Jesus Christ lies the surest 
and speediest solution of those industrial difficul- 
ties which are exciting the minds of men to-day, 
and leading many to think that the crisis of gov- 
ernment is at hand.’ 


“ Choke Christianity, and hope is strangled.” 





“Pundita Ramabai is extremely popular with 


American women, her simplicity and earnestness 
winning her friends everywhere,” said Dr. Abbott 
a few days ago. “She surprised some and charmed 
all by answering a woman who asked her whether 
she was Unitarian or evangelical: ‘I really don’t 
know. 
else I’ll be that.’ ” 


I’m a Christian. If Christ was anything 





Formerly “ liberal religion,” so-called, was em- 
bodied in certain not very influential sects, of 
In its ex- 


Lord, his supernatural birth, nis physical resur 
rection, and most of the Catholic creed. It rejects 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and, in 8 
word, the whole realm of supernatural religion. 
To most people it would seem quite right that 
people who hold such views should have an organ- 
ization or organizations of their own, if they thiak 
it worth while to have any organization at all. A 
quarter of a century ago it would have been thought 
incredible that a priest of this Church, or a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian body, could hold and 
teach such views without finding it necessary to 
lay down an office which he held on condition that 
he should oppose such things to the best of his 
ability, and teach the precise opposite. One oF 
two instances of the kind in England were ex- 
plained as resulting from the influence of the 
State. But times have changed. It appears that 
we have among our clergy some very radical “ lib- 
erals.” The Presbyterians have still more, and 
that, too, among their most prominent scholars.— 
Living Church. 





An article in the Independent, entitled “‘ What is 
Liberalism among the Congregationalists ?” exhib- 
its the same state of things there. Beginning 4 
the Unitarians did, with a protest against the hard 
doctrines of Calvin, as “election” as derogatory #0 
the divine character; then the making too much 


of God’s wrath, when his love and fatherhood 
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should be emphasized ; then denying the guilt of 
“original sin ;” and so on to the atonement by 
sacrifice, and making the doctr.ne of regeneration 
g doctrine of education, admitting the “larger 
hope” instead of eternal punishment, and setting 
gside the doctrine of the Trinity, as usually re- 
ceived :—these ministers stay in the Congrega- 
tionalist Church, instead of going apart as Unitari- 
ans honestly did.— Ed. 





Yearly Meetings, reaffirming the doctrines and 
testimonies held by the Society in the beginning, 
and we believe these Epistles have tended to 
increase the unity and fellowship which bind 
together the true members of the Church of 
Christ. 

“We desire that our members individually 
may be willing to dwell under a similar exer- 
cise of spirit for the preservation and restoration 
of that unity which flows from the holding of 
the same Christian doctrines and a common 
walking in consistency therewith. This will 
prepare them for a renewed consideration of the 
duty which rests upon the Church to build one 
another up in the most holy faith, and open the 
way for their feelingly entering into any concern 
which may arise with life in the collected Church, 
for the further extension of labor in this direc- 
tion.” 

Thus an exercise, no doubt prophetic, was 
feeling its way. Year after year passed, unripe 
for the opportunity. At length, when all crea- 
turely expectation had ceased, and the movement 
was then unlooked for by those who had taken 
counsel together, one not of their number was 
animated in simplicity to lay it before the Meet- 
ing, as a supplement to another concern which 
the late editor of this Journal had, almost as 
his evening sacrifice, offered. 

Thus have we been instructed that some things 
which seem to come forth suddenly, may be the 
development of a hidden preparative working 
for years. Of this the flower of the century- 
plant is an instance, and, doubtless, some ap- 
parently sudden conversions. And, likewise, we 
are instructed that every right movement can 
best afford to await the fulness of its time. “My 
times are in thy hand, O Lord ;” and “ He that 
believeth” shall neither “make haste” nor pro- 
crastinate. We admire equally the prompt ac- 
tion with which a right time is met, and the 
patient abstinence from forcing a result in the 
Church. Our “next step,” we trust, will be 
subject to the same patient waiting while pre- 
mature, and the same unhesitating promptness 
when due. 
































“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches.” 
“ As I hear, I speak.” 


“ As the Father gave me commandment, even so I 
do.” 


The approach of an Annual Assembly for 
the right ordering of the affairs of the Church 
in its witness for Truth in the earth, occasions 
in its members a renewed sense of responsibility, 
“as it is the Lord’s work so to let it be done as 
in his sight.” Holding these sessions in the 
same spirit as for worship, we bring in no pre- 
determinations or points to carry. Yet weighty 
concerns may be vouchsafed to our spirits in 
advance. But these are to wait on the Head 
over all things to his Church for a fresh author- 
ity for every fresh service, whether he brings 
forth things new or old. Thus all watchful 
hearing and all obedient speaking will be done 
unto edifying. 
























Items Concerning the Society. 


Francis Frith, writer of a book entitled “The 

uaker Ideal,” and joint-compiler of “A Reason- 
able Faith ;” also, formerly associated in the edit- 
orship of The Britigh Friend, departed this life on 
the 25th of Second Month. 













We learn that John William Graham has with- 
drawn from his co-editorial connection with The 
British Friend, being now Principal of the “ Dal- 
ton Hall”? School in Manchester. 






































Never before since we can remember, have the 
princi les of the Society of Friends shined with 
more brilliancy than at the present time. The 
world is beginning to realize the great good to be 
derived from living and acting by the Doctrines 
and Principles of our Society. If we but live 
lives in harmony with the teachings of Friends, 
as we should, the time is not far distant when peo- 
ple in great numbers will join in and go with us. 
—N. Carolina Friend. 























“What next step do you propose?” writes a 
Friend from a distant section, who (like many 
whose testimonials have come in from near and 
remote parts of the globe) rejoiced in the gene- 
ral Epistle which Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing issued last year. The purport of the answer 
seems to have been that the meeting’s steps are 
not of any counsellors’ predetermining or pro- 
posing. Like a good man’s steps, we would 
leave the Church’s steps to be ordered of the 
Lord ; hoping that, when any are thus ordered, 
we shall delight in his way. 

The proposition to issue such an Epistle at 
that time was, we apprehend, as much asurprise 
to the proposer as to all others. It came bya 
simple and prompt stepping into an opening of 
the Light, and it passed with general favor 
through a meeting every one of whose mem- 
bers, previously to the meeting, would probably 
have pronounced the proposal impracticable. 

Yet we have admired the Lord’s evident prepa- 
ration of men’s thoughts years before for the 
step, and his finding his own time to execute it. 
Six years before, the managers of this paper 
could say among themselves, “ I see it, but not 
now ; I behold it, but not nigh,” as the same 
words in reference to the same subject had 
been given forth by a minister in the Yearly 
Meeting some thirty years before. 

The concern seems foreshadowed in the edi- 
torial of Tenth Month 31st, 1891, where will be 
found this language : 

“ Have not all those who adhere to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of our common Society, 
no matter what may be the status of the meet- 
ing to which they belong, strong claims upon 
the sympathy and fellowship of those in other 
parts who are like-minded? The partial isola- 
lation in which our Yearly Meeting stands with 
respect to other bodies ought not to render us 
unconcerned spectators of what is going on 
among them. If we are truly devoted to the 
cause of Christ, we will feel a living concern 
that his doctrines may be preserved in all parts 
of the Society, and that its members every- 

where may yield their hearts to the visitations 
feel that our attempts to create a more wholesome | of hig grace, and be preserved from everything 
oo of public opinion are likely to be very inef- | that would mar the beauty of our profession. 
fectual against the blare of modern and vulgar Philedsichie Yeasts Mestion hes f ap 
jingoism. The future of Europe is very dark; and | 4 D¥adelphia Yearly Meeting has trom time to 
we may be drawing near to a great punishment | time manifested its concern by issuing Epistles 


for our unfaithfulness.— The Commonwealth. addressed to the members of its own and other 












































































From the year 1780 to 1840 Holly Spring meet- 
ing, N. C., was kept up without a single recorded 
minister, and during that time not a meeting was 
missed. 

This fact may seem wonderful to the religious 
sects of worshippers who depend so largely upon 
their “ pastors” for the gathering together and 
marshalling into a valiant army, to do battle with 
the powers of darkness, those who set their faces 
Zionward ; but to us, who accept the Holy Ghost 
asa personal teacher and comforter, as well as a 
reprover for sin, it is the most natural thing in the 
world—the inevitable—when that teaching is im- 
plicitly followed. 

But in the course of events, Daniel Barker was, 
as we believe, called by the Lord to feed his sheep, 
and was the first recorded minister belonging to 
Holly Spring, and there have been resident minis- 
ters here ever since the recording of Daniel Bar- 
ker.—N. Carolina Friend. 






















Former subscribers of the United Friend 
have been receiving this paper gratuitously for 
a period of six months. The term originally 
promised for free sending having now expired, 
several interested recipients have already sent 
in their names as regular subscribers to The 
Friend. It is hoped that others will now like- 
wise add their names to our subscription list. 
It is desired that under the Divine blessing this 
sheet shall become more and more a message to 
the conditions of our day and time; that it 
shall be responsive and prompt to the fresh 
openings and adaptations of the Truth which 
is “ the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 






















Says the Episcopal Recorder: “ We print else- 
where an appeal from the Society of Friends, which 
thould receive the thoughtful consideration of every 
Christian. If the world was Christian in anything 
but name, there would be no cause for arguments 
against that which is both utterly unreasonable 
and opposed to the teachings of our Lord. But, 
alas, the world is not governed by his precepts, 
and is slow to listen to reason. Lovers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, however, may well be reminded 
by the glowing words of the Friends of the duty 
incumbent upon them to do all in their power to 
avert the direful evils of war. If such can do 
nothing else, they can at least pray, and He who 
rules on high mav be pleased to spare our country 
and Spain from the scourge which threatens us.” 







































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—On the 7th instant the Ambassa- 
dors for Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy. Aus- 
tria and Russia called upon President McKinley, 
and jointly presented a message of friendship and 
peace upon behalf of their Governments, and expressed 
the hope that peace and order conld be established in 
Cuba without resorting to war. President McKinley, 
in reply, said that he shared the hope “ that the out- 
come of the situation in Cuba may be maintenance of 
peace between Spain and the United States, by affird- 
ing the necessary guarantees for the re-e-tablishment 
of order upon the island, so terminating the chronic 
condition of disturbance there, which so deeply injures 
the interests and menaces the tranquility of the Ameri- 
can nation.” { 


The Dean of Durham, England, writing the 
other day a note of thanks for the “Appeal to the 
Nation,” issued by the Society of Friends over 
there, says: “One notes with great regret the rapid 
growth of ‘militarism’ in England, and the cor- 
responding deflection from the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian Church ought to be very 
grateful to the Society of Friends for their courage 
in holding firmly to the truth that warfare is con 
trary to the gospel, and that, after all, Christ is the 

rince of Peace. But I am very hopeless, and 























At the embassies and legations the presentation of 
the joint note of the Powers was regatded as the event 
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of the day. An Ambassador from one of the great 
Powers of Continental Europe stated that it was with- 
out a parallel in history ; that it was the first and only 
time that the six great nations of Europe, represent- 
ing, in the aggreyate, the power of civilization, had 
united, in this solemn manner, to secure the peace of 
the world. It was, this high authority stated, a move- 
ment historical in character, and one fitting to occur 
on the advent of the twentieth century. 

The President’s Message, which was to have been 
sent to Congress on the 6th instant, was withheld in 
consequence of a dispatch received from Consul- 
General Lee, stating that he would not be responsible 
for the lives of American citizens who could not get 
away from Cuba if the Message was sent to Congress 
before the 11th instant. On that day the Message was 
read in both Houses and referred to the respective 
Committees on Foreign Relations. It takes the ground 
that recognition of independence is inex pedient at this 
time. Intervention is required on the grounds of hu- 
manity and national self-protection. The insurrection 
cannot be ended by present methods. The issue is 
now with Congress. 

General Blanco has issued a proclamation ordering 
a cessation of hostilities in Cuba, unconditionally. 
There was no mutual agreement with the United 
States, but was acted upon at the request of the Pope 
and the Powers. 

The total output of coal in the United States for 
1897 was 198,250,000 short tons, the largest ever 
known. Its average value was a fraction less than one 
dollar per ton, a slight decrease, as compared with the 
previous year. 

In Alabama there are 4,663 white schools, 2,283 
colored schools, 4,764 white teachers, 2,266 colored 
teachers, 194,892 white pupils and 113,615 colored 
pupils. 

The agricultural products of Kansas for 1897 
amounted to $230,410,143. 

A syndicate, capitalized at $250,000, has purchased 
for $175,000 the canneries at San Francisco, controlled 
by the California canneries companies, and will make 
an effort to control the British market for California 
canned fruits. 

A natural-gas well, with an estimated daily yield 
of 50,000 000 cubic feet, has been struck at Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. 

A test of great interest to scientists was conducted 
last week by As-istant United States Assayer H. L. 
Pound at the Mint. A bar, containing silver and gold, 
said to have been extracted from the Atlantic Ocean, 
was submitted to him. The bar was found to contain 
gold worth $935. To secure this gold the company 
expended $200. It is a widely-known fact that all 
ocean water contains gold in a proportion of about 
one grain to a ton of water, thus making the gold in 
the ocean weigh about 575,000,000,000 tons. 

The damage to the Mare Island Navy Yard by last 
week’s earthquake is reported by the commanding of- 
ficer to be $345,000. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has decided that 
in that State asaloon-keeper is liable for all damages 
which result to a wife by reason of the intoxication of 
the hu~band, and any one “ causing or contributing” 
to the intoxication is liable. A declaration to recover 
damages need not allege that sales of liquor were made 
to the person when he was intoxicated, or an habitual 
drunkard. 

Great excitement prevails in the Hawaaian Islands, 
according to passengers who arrived on the steamer 
Alameda at San Francisco last week. Two weeks ago 
the lava in Mauna Loa, from the observations taken 
at the signal station on the mountain, dropped 1,600 
feet, and shortly afterward smoke was seen issuing 
from the crater, sometimes in great volumes, and then 
again in short jets. The natives were terribly excited 
over the occurrence, and it was prophesied that in 
twelve days there would be a great eruption. For two 
weeks previous to the falling in of the lava there had 
been constant earthquakes, and it is also stated that 
there had never been so heavy and so continuous a 
rain in the island. The shocks were not severe. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 419, which 
is 29 less than the previous week, and 64 less than the 
corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 246 

were males and 173 females; 69 died of pneumonia; 
45 of consumption; 35 of heart disease; 16 of con- 
vulsions; 16 of apoplexy; 15 of typhoid fever; 15 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 15 of 
Bright’s disease; 15 of old age; 13 of diphtheria; 
11 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of nephritis; 11 
of measles; 9 of paralysis; 9 of inanition, and 9 from 
casualties. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 974 a 100; 4’s, reg., 108} a 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































110; coupon, 110} a 1114; new 4’s, 121} a 1223; 5’s, 
111}a 1123; currency 6’s, 103 a 105. 


of 6/;c. per pound for middling uplands. 
and $14.00 a 14.50 per ton for spring in sacks. 


$3.25 a $3.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.45 a $4.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.20 a $4.35; do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.65; do., 
do., patent, $4.80 a $5.00; spring, clear, $4.10 a $4.35 ; 
do., straight, $4 85 a $5.15; do., patent, $5.10 a $5.35; 
do., favorite brands, $5.40 a $5.50. City mills, extra, 
$3.25 a $3.65; do., clear, $4.10 a $4.30; do., straight, 
$4.30 a $4.50 ; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.40. Rye Frour.— 
Choice Penna., $2.90 per bbl. 


dium, 4} a 5c.; common, 4} a 48c. 


clipped, 43 a 5}c.; sheep, wool, 34 a 44c.; lambs, wool, 
53 a 64c.; lambs, spring, 4 a 6c. 


others, and 5} a 54c. for State. 


Government has assured the United States of its fullest 
and most cordial sympathy in its Cuban policy. 


most important being the Bank of England, which has 
a capital of $73.000.000. 


mons, on the 5th inst., the concessions obtained by 
Great Britain from China recently. 
the region of the Yang-Tsze-Kiang should not be alien- 
ated by any foreign Power; that the Director of Chinese 
imperial maritime customs shall be an Englishman ; 
that access to the inland waters shall be had by the 
ships of all nations, and the opening of three new treaty 
ports. 
points, but the future disintegrati: n of China was too 
remote, — Balfour thought, to warrant Great Britain 
to take action on that line at present. 


to delimitate the territory about Port Arthur recently 
leased to Russia by China. 


China has decided to do away with the restriction of 
the use of steam in the navigation of internal rivers 
and lakes. 


is to be established at Vladivostok by St. Petersburg 
capitalists. 


across the Danube, between Turn Severin, in Roumania 
and Kladova, in Serviar will be built on the pillars of 
the old bridge at the same place erected by the Em- 
peror Trajan, the Roumanian engineers having found 
that the old Roman work will stand the strain after 
1800 years. A statue of Trajan will be put up in the 
middle of the bridge. 


the sealing steamer Vanguard is returning to port with 
three of her crew dead, the Leopard with two and the 
Labrador with two. 
the night of Third Month 21st. 
arrived, had twenty-five men frostbitten. 


$180,000 in bounties for the destruction of pests, among 
which were bandicoots, pademelons, wombats, walla- 
bies, kangaroos, emus. native dogs, flying foxes, Kan- 
garoo rats, crows and hares. 


countries is greatest in Sweden and Norway, and low- 
est in Italy and Austria. 
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lined. Charles L. Marshall, Principal of Christi 
Institute, will be present, with Exhibits of the ae 
work. Booker T. Washington writes he will be present 
if possible. All interested are cordially invited. — 


Westtown Boarptnc Scooot—The General Com. 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 16th 
inst., at 2.30 P. M. 


Cotton was in light request, but steady on a basis 
FEEpD.—$15.50 a $16.00 per ton for winter in bulk 
FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 


Wo. Evans, Clerk, 


As the Railroad Companies sell ten-trip tickets 
good for any one year, as low as, and in some places 
lower than, the rate (one and one-third fare) given 
FRIENDs’ attending yearly meeting, it did not seem 
needful to ask for the usual reduced rates this year, 

One hundred trip and monthly tickets are sold at a 


still lower rate. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 993 a 1.00. 


No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 35c. 
No. 2 white oats, 33 a 33}c. 
Beer CattLe.—Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 5} a 5}c.; me- 


A MIDDLE AGED woman, a Friend, desires a position 
as nurse or attendant upon an elderly person. Con. 
siderable experience aaa references. 

Address ELIZABETH MACKENZIE, care of Samuel L, 
Baily, 206 E. Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 


FRIENDs attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur. 
nished with meals, both before and after the sittings 
of the Meeting, as heretofore, at the moderate ch 
of fifteen cents, in the second-story of the central part 
of the Arch Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be 
furnished for Friends attending the Meeting for Suf. 
ferings and the Select Meeting the previous week. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Sheep, clipped, 3} a 4$c.; lambs, 


Hoas.—5} a 6c. for best Western, and 5} a 53c. for 


ForEIGN—A London dispatch says that the British 


Great Britain and Ireland contains 380 banks, the 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. u, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Secretary Balfour enumerated in the House of Com- 


These are: That 


Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLL1AM F. WickEersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


The Ru-sian advances had been met at all 


Li Hung Chang bas been invested with full powers 








A Washington despatch says the Government of ee 
" Diep, on the sixth of Third Month, 1898. at her 
home near Barnesville, Belmont County, Ohio, Re- 
BECCA, wife of Joseph Cowgill and daughter of the 
late Robert H. and Elizabeth W. Smith, in her seventy- 
second year. An elder and member of Stillwater 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. Having in early 
life yielded obedience to the visitations of Divine 
grace, she was thereby enabled to pursue a line of coa- 
duct which, while it was a good example to others of 
like age, was a comfort to her in the retrospect. Later 
in life she was qualified for usefulness in the Church 
as well as in the domestic and social circle, in whieh 
she took a full share in the discharge of loving labor, 
with a due regard to responsibilities. During her last 
illness, of more than a year’s duration, it pleased Inf- 
nite Wisdom to keep her very low, poverty being the 
clothing of her spirit, being attended frequently with 
great pain of body. As the time of her departure evr 
dently drew near, a change in the dispensation was 
mercifully granted, s» that she had hope, as it is writ 
ten, “ The righteous hath hope in his death.” 

—-, on the eighth of Second Month, 1898, at her 
home, near Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio, MARTHA 
BaILeEy, an Elder and member of Stillwater Monthly 
and Particular Meetings, in the seventy-first year of 
her age. She was firmly attached to the ancient doc 
trines and testimonies of Friends, and endeavored 
support them in her intercourse with others. During 
much of her life, she was subject to attacks of illness, of 
ten being deprived for months together of the privilege 
of attending our religious meetings, yet her intere-tim 
them and the best welfare of our Society remaine 
unabated, and she frequently spoke of the great iadif- 
ference manifested by some of our members in allow- 
ing trivial matters to keep them from attending them. 
Being of a kind and benevolent disposition, when 0 
ability, she ministered to the wants of others in an u0- 
ostentatious way, often employing her needle for the 
relief of those in need. Her last illness was lingering, 
during which she suffered much, which was borne 
with Christian fortitude. She spoke of endeavor 
to become weaned from the things of the world, ai 
frequently alluded to the length of eternity. Through 
mercy we believe the Scripture language was applic 
able to her: “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not & 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your children. 


A newspaper in the Russian and Chinese languages 


It is to be largely commercial. 
Rome built roads and bridges to last. The new bridge 


A despatch from St. John’s, Newfoundland, says that 


They perished in the ice flues on 
The Aurora, which 


The colony of New South Wales paid, last year, 


The average duration of human life in European 


NOTICES. 


Tue BrsLe AssociaTION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 
207 Walnut Place, has for sale, at a very low price, 
some nice Self-pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles, with 
maps and all other helps. 


SeLect Extracts.—A new edition of Select Ex- 
tracts, Selections and Anecdotes from Friends’ Reli- 
gious and Moral Almanacs, has been issued by the 
Tract Association of Friends, and copies are for sale 
at No. 304 Arch Street. Price, 25 cents, 


FRIEND’s FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
pHia—The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting will be held 
at Twelfth Street Meeting House, Second Day, Fourth 
Month 18th, 1898, at 7.45 P. M.—Tea at 6.30 P.M. The 
Annual Report will be presented, and future work out- 
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